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LONG-BARROWS AND BELL-BARROWS IN SUSSEX. 
By L. V. GRINSELL. 
I.—Lonc-BARROWS. 

The eight examples in Sussex already recorded are two 
on Stoughton Down, two on Windover Hill, one on Front 
Hill, Alfriston, one on Firle Beacon, one at Deans, near 
Piddinghoe, and one on Cliffe Hill, Mt. Caburn. 

To this list the following may be added :— 

1.—A Long-barrow, with ditches on each side, about 
300 yards NNW. of the Long Burgh on Front Hill, 
Alfriston ; this is an excellent example of the type. 

2.—A long mound on Beacon Hill, Rottingdean. This 
is somewhat doubtful, but as it may be a long- 
barrow it should be noted. 

3.—About 300 yards west of Fernbeds Farm, in Up 
Marden Parish (6” O.S. 33 SE.), behind the bushes 
on the south side of Long Lane, is another long 
mound, in excellent preservation, which appears 
to be an intact long-barrow, although no ditchés 
are visible. 

4.—About 600 yards south of Manure Barn, Littlington 
Parish (6” O.S. 79 NE.), is a long mound which has 
the appearance of a long-barrow, although it is 
overgrown with trees, gorse and shrubs, of 
various kinds, and measurements are consequently 
very difficult. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1833, part i, p.68, is 
described the opening of a ‘‘ peculiarly long barrow in Arundel 
Park, called Bevis’s Grave.’’ Can anyone let me know where 
this mound is situated in the Park? It is not marked on the 
6” O.S. map. The reference in the Geni/leman’s Magazine is 
very interesting, because the late Mr. A Hadrian Allcroft 
(Downland Pathways, p.197) wrote that Sir Bevis of 
Hampton “is buried in (Arundel) Park, and every native of 
Arundel knows the fact, albeit the writer has not yet found 
one who can point out the precise spot.” 

Was Sir Bevis interred in a pre-existing long-barrow, or 
was one constructed with the sole object of receiving his 
bones ? 

Are any other suggestions forthcoming ? 
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II.—BELL-BARROWS. 

The distribution of bell-barrows in Sussex is very 
interesting, because they are found only in West Sussex, west 
of the river Arun. 

The only examples known in the county are :-— 


1.—Six barrows in a row on Monkton Down, Treyford 
Parish (6” 0.S. 34 NW.). ‘Two of these were opened 
by A. W. Franks and others in 1853, and they 
yielded burnt bones (Trans: Archzeol : Inst., 1853, 
Chichester, pp.51-4). 

2.—Two bell-barrows on Bow Hill (among the well- 
known Four Barrows, or Kings’ Graves). It is 
usually assumed that the whole four are “ bell- 
barrows’; but only the two southern examples 
can be regarded as such with certainty. That 
situated near ‘‘ B.M.640” on 6” O.S. 48 NW., 
was opened by A. W. Franks and others in 1853, 
and yielded burnt bones, a whetstone or amulet 
and a horse’s tooth, polished at the crown. The 
tooth and whetstone or amulet are now in the 
British Museum. One of the other three barrows 
was opened somewhere about 1780, and yielded 
burnt bones (Gentleman's Magazine, 1792). 

3.—On the SW. spur of Bow Hill is a “Twin” bell- 
barrow, consisting of two bell-barrows surrounded 
by an oblong-oval ditch. This type is very rare, 
and the Bow Hill example is the only one in Sussex. 
Three twin-bell-barrows exist near Stonehenge, 
two morenear Everley, and another near Winterslow 
—all within about twelve miles of Stonehenge. 
Another example, with the barrows overlapping, 
is among the ‘“‘ Seven Barrows,” on Lambourn 
Down, Berks. But the type is extremely rare 


outside the Stonehenge area. The Bow Hill 
example is situated in the SW. corner of 6” O.S. 
48 NW. 


4.—A_ bell-barrow exists between MHeyshott and 
Graffham Downs—the second barrow on the right 
of the 704ft. altitude mark on 6” O.S. 35 SW. 

5.—On Waltham Down (6” O.S. 35 SW.), is another 
bell-barrow, east of the 73o0ft. altitude mark. 

The above are apparently the only examples in Sussex 
of the true bell-barrow, if that term is confined to barrows 
having a platform between the mound and the ditch. 
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The bell-barrow area extends from West Sussex into East 
Hants—there is an example on Chalton South Down, about 
one mile outside the Hants-Sussex border. 

Of the twelve known bell-barrows in Sussex, four have 
yielded burnt bones, which were in one case found with an 
amulet or whetstone. About 75°, of Colt Hoare’s bell-barrows 
of Wiltshire yielded burnt bones ; so that the Sussex bell- 
barrows resemble those of Wiltshire as much in their contents 
as they do in their outward appearance. 





A CELTIC ENCLOSURE IN ASHDOWN FOREST. 
By IVAN D. MARGARY, M.A. 

In the air photograph published recently! in these pages, 
there is a very clearly marked enclosure with straight sides, 
two of which are practically parallel. It was apparently 
quite unknown until thus disclosed, for its position is very 
remote and it is not shown upon the maps. It lies about 
goo yards south-east of Gills Lap Clump, facing north-west 
over the gill which runs east of Gills Lap, andis at an altitude 
of 7ooft. in Hartfield parish. 

The earthwork consists of two banks and a ditch, and it 
will be seen on the plan that the construction is very regular, 
except that, owing no doubt to the general fall of the ground in 
a northerly direction across the camp, soil has settled up 
against the inner bank of the north-west side and the outer 
bank of the south-east side, obscuring their original appearance. 
The south-west side is the least well preserved, and there is a 
gap of some 35 yards between the south-west corner and the 
commencement of the north-west side which was probably, 
in part at least, an entrance. The ground within the 
enclosure is much disturbed near this portion but excavations 
on the southern side of the gap revealed bigstones such as might 
have formed the foundation of a continuation of the banks. 
There is a definite entrance 22ft. wide in the south-east side 
which is just opposite the northern end of the larger gap. 
For 35 yards, near the north-east corner there is a fainter 
but definite third bank, as shown, perhaps resulting from 
cultivation outside the enclosure. 

Excavations in the ditch on each side of the east entrance 
disclosed pottery which was all found at a depth of about 
18in. on or near the original ditch floor and amongst rather 


(1) Roman Roads in Ashdown Forest, S.N.Q. vol. 3, plate 1 
(February, 1930). 
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large stones which had probably fallen from the neighbouring 
banks. Several rimmed pieces of soft black pottery and some 
greyish gritty ware ornamented with two parallel horizontal 
grooved markings near the widest diameter of the pot were 
found and identified as of La Téne III (or II-III), or Late 
Celtic, type. Another piece of the soft black ware was found, 
together with a burnt layer and charcoal, at a depth of rit. 
in the southern end of the north-west ditch just beside what 
was probably the west entrance. 

It is important to note that all the pottery was found 
at the base of the ditches of the enclosure, for this makes it 
certain that the place existed in the Early Iron Age and was 
probably constructed at that time, most likely as a cattle 
enclosure or agricultural settlement, and so far as I know there 
have not hitherto been any finds of such an early date in 
Ashdown Forest. 

Inside the enclosure are some patches of vegetation with 
curiously regular outlines both as viewed on the ground and 
in the air photograph. An almost square patch is covered 
with a very distinctive thin growth of heather while an 
adjoining oblong patch carries a dense growth of whortleberry. 
Investigation showed that the heather patch hada very hard 
stony subsoil under six inches of top soil, whereas the whortle- 
berry patch had 18in. to 2ft. of soft soil which looked as though 
it had been worked at some time. It is of course difficult 
to be sure that these are not just natural variations of the soil, 
since no definite human evidence could be found, but under 
the circumstances a cattle yard and garden patch are very 
well suggested. 

I am very much indebted to Earl De La Warr and the 
Board of Conservators for allowing the excavations to be made, 
for it must of course be understood that promiscuous digging 
on the Forest is strictly forbidden. 





KING’S STANDING, ASHDOWN FOREST. 
By IVAN D. MARGARY, M.A. 

King’s Standing Clump is a well-known landmark on the 
Forest, occupying a very commanding position on the high 
and open ridge which runs northward from Duddleswell, with 
extensive views both east and west. The altitude of the site 
is about 685ft. and it lies in Buxted parish. 

The Clump is one of a series which were planted with firs 
about 1816, but it is peculiar in being the only one that is 
square, so far as I know, all the rest being in circular enclosures 
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embanked for the purpose, and it is clear that in this case an 
enclosure already in existence was utilised for the planting. 
The square plot is marked on the early edition of the 1” 
Ordnance Survey Map (1813) as “‘ King James’s Standing’’, 
and it is also shown in the same form but named ‘‘ Kinges 
Stand ’”’ on the special plan prepared for the division and 
enclosure of the Forest in 1693. 

The enclosure is a nearly perfect square with a somewhat 
high-pitched bank of irregular width, and an outer ditch. 
The internal space, about 40 yards square, appears to be 
raised about a foot or 18in. above the normal ground level, 
and is covered with very fine turf. Centrally placed inside 
the north bank is an oval mound about 2ft. 4in. high, while 
just west of thisand extending southwards right across the 
enclosure is a slight irregular hollow. A very distinct mark of a 
small oval ditch can be seen in the turf near the south-east angle. 

Pieces of brick and tile found in the surrounding bank 
suggested that the site would be worth investigating, and so 
with the sanction of Earl De La Warr and the Board of 
Conservators some excavations were carried out during April last. 

A trench was first opened along the east—west axis of the 
enclosure, at C—D on the;plan, which proved that the sunken 
strip covered an old filled-in ditch, as can be plainly seen in 
the section here shown, while there is also a faint suggestion 
of the flattened outline of a bank on the east (or inner) side 
of the old ditch. ‘There, as elsewhere in the enclosure and its 
banks, the surface layer of soil under the turf was found to be 
littered with bits of bright red roofing tiles (din. to gin. thick) 
and a relatively small number of brick fragments, evidently 
the remains of a medieval hunting shelter, probably of wood 
with a tiled roof for no foundations were discovered. Finds 
in the upper layer of this trench included a handle of medizeval 
red pottery ornamented above and below with four deep 
parallel incisions, and a horseshoe which Dr. Murray, Church- 
down, Gloucester, kindly examined and identified as of a 
type in use about 1650. 

A transverse cut was then opened along the axis of the 
old ditch, the subsoil being reached at 28-40in. Much charcoal 
was found with large stones on the ditch floor together with 
numerous small scraps of flint, a large lump of iron slag, and 
two small pieces of pottery, one of the soft black La Tene III 
or Late Celtic ware and the other of harder, grittier Roman 
ware. Itis of course certain here that any flints found buried 
thus must have been brought from a distance by flint-users, 
and are not mere strays from modern roads, 
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75 
~ The mound was next examined, but a trench cut through 
it merely showed that it was composed of stones and clay 
under a very thin layer of soil, while underneath was an old 
surface layer, 4in. thick, with undisturbed subsoil below. 
Small lumps of iron slag were found in the old surface layer. 
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SCALE oF Secrions (Feer) 
KING’S STANDING, ASHDOWN FOREST. 


The iron slag found on the site was submitted to Mr. 
Ernest Straker who identified it as of 


ancient type and found 
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that its iron content was the highest of any Wealden specimens, 
a further indication of primitive wasteful method. 

Small cuts were made in the north, east and south ditches, 
traces of fire being found on the floor of the north ditch, 
while in the south another handle of brown medieval pottery 
ornamented with rows of three pin-prick perforations was 
obtained. 

All the pottery found was seen and confirmed by Mr. 
Reginald Smith, F.S.A., British Museum. 

Examination of the oval mark in the south-east corner 
showed that there was a slight ditch with its floor about six 
inches above the undisturbed subsoil in a layer of loose soil 
which had apparently been levelled at some time. I understand 
that a marquee was actually standing there during the War, 
and though a visitor assured me that the mark existed, and 
was even clearer, before 1900, I think the shallowness of the 
ditch with its floor in made ground proves it to be of modern 
origin from some similar use. 

Air photographs of the site revealed distinct traces of 
at least three roughly parallel banks of true lynchet type 
about 350 yards south-east of the enclosure (not to be confused 
with the derelict banks of quite modern type which are clearly 
traceable near King’s Standing). They are on a gentle 
south-east slope and would be well suited to agriculture. At 
a point near them some stone-diggers found occasional flints, 
one of which Mr. Reginald Smith considered to be worked, 
while Ranger Kirby informed me that some years ago an old 
stone-digger told him that during his work he had frequently 
come upon copper-shaped clay-lined depressions filled with 
soil with traces of fire near, which he thought had been used 
for holding water. The position is now lost, unfortunately, 
but was on the ridge between King’s Standing and Camp Hill. 

Tosum up, King’s Standing and its neighbourhood shows 
traces of occupation in Early Iron Age times as an agricultural 
settlement similar to the other enclosure about 1300 yards 
further north, which is described on p. 71-72 ; the occupation 
was continued in Roman times, perhaps in connection with 
the Roman road which passes only 100 yards to the west ; 
the site was enlarged, a shelter erected and the lookout 
mound arranged, for the use of hunters in the medizval deer 
forest, an occupation which it seems probable was continued 
down to at least King James’ time; afterwards the building 
fell into decay and finally its ruins were levelled, the banks 
re-made and the clump of trees planted. 
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THE CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF WEST 
TARRING. 


Communicated by REV. W. J. PRESSEY, M.A., F.S.A. 


(Continued from Vol. III, p. 46). 
Fol. me. 
that there be ‘dias n chy hg pense of the dame of 
terryng nylls meryfeld & Joh hale & the sayde wardenys haue 
rescayd yn stoke of the chyrche mony v marks 
nylis meryfelld & John hall chyrche w delud (sic) 

Itm mylls meryfeld hath delyud to the chirche as myche 

wexe agaynst est’ as comyth to xij§ y® wt of y® wex 


















































———--—--—___---— xviij!i 
delyiid for canydlls in wex purschade of edschelke vij4 
delyued for mendyg of the coop xij 
delyued of lacs xij4 
delyued to the carpnter ij® ij4 
For the carpnter iij men ij days xvj 
payd for swepyg of the chyrche iiij4 
for wachyg of the sepulcar viij4 
for nayls ij4 ob 
for makyng of the lyght agaynst est xij 
for the wex chandhals i iij men & for met & dryg ————— x4 
for the frary clarke ——— — ij 
receywyd to the pascall - ——— viij§ iiij4 
receyuyd of the pyssm for the rod lyght —--———— iiij§ vj4 
payd for the payntyg of Saynt blase vj" ob 
payd for coles ageynst est’ & for the wex lyght ——— ij 


Itm for chastyng of brass for the bells & alle mettell that 

















went tnt — -—————_-—-_—_--- ——----— — vij§ viij4 
Itm for mendyng of thes gowtters of the sty rppel 111j8 viij4 
Itm for mendyng of the cope & vestments —————— iij§ x4 
Itm for the best vesment & that long tnt xxd 
Itm for the old chalike ——-______________ v8 
Itm for the gaethyng of the bells —--—---—-— x vj viij4 
Itm for ij roppes for the bels ——————— iiij4 
Itm for iiij ells of cannas ———————— - xviij4 





Itm for iij quartes of salt ————————__—_____ 1ij4 


Itm for john chamer for mendyng of cherples & uder ger 
TS —E vj? 





Fol. 8. 
Rycheed marche & tomas short - 


iene ie a wardenys of the chy rche ‘of pe ng & fered 
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hawe resewy of the chyrche goodys yn the stoke 
thre li ij® i4 
Thys be Reseytes 














Itm Resaywde of John furnar —— xij? 
Itm Reseywyde of ellbe the buchare ~ vj§. viij4 
Itm Resaywyde for y* Rode lythe ———-__________ iiijs 
Itm Resaywyde for y® Passkall ixs 
Itm Resaywyde of Thomas hamper for y® cherche londe 

— i1ij§ 


Itm Resaywyde Jhon semond for y® cherche howsse ———— 





Fol. 8a. 
Thys be the costys that we hayfe layde owte 
Itm layde owtte for the cherche howse for téber & all thyngs 


















































that longete thar to — xs 
Itm for lattys & nyllys & cherche workeman sheepe & mete 

& drynge ij® viij4 
Itm for the wex — x8 
Itm for the makyng of the wexe & collys & mete & drynke & 

all thynge that longete thar to - ij§ ij? 
Itm for mendynge of the wendws yn y® stepwll for lattys & 

all maner of thyng ij® iiij4 
Itm for frary clarke ij@ 
Itm for mendynge of y* hwellys of y* bellys —----——_—__ ij 
Itm for swepynge of y® cherche — 1i1j4 
Itm for wacchyng® of y* sepwlker viij4 
Itm for colys ij? 
Itm for a syfteryn of lyme v8 iiij@ 
Itm for the belle clepar myndynge xvja 
Itm for mendynge of y® gatte viij4 
Itm for makyng of y® waye iiij4 
Itm for iij lodys of sonde — xij@ 
Itm for mendynge of y® wallys for y® masson & hys man & 

for ther borde — xj§ 
Itm layde owtte for y* cherche howsse ij® vj 
Fol. 9. 


M®¢ ther chossyn new cherche wardyns of y¢ cherche of Teryng¢ 
yn y® yere of owre a m v° & xxv y® Therde Day of dessember 
Jhoh Kapden & [hon afelde & thay haffe resaywed yn y* 

boxe & yn mony iij'i vjs 
Itm Resaywyd for a pote iij® iiij4 
Itm for a lod of uersys xvi 
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Itm for the frary clark ij4 Ob 
Itm for vellyng of woode iiij4 
Itm for makvng of fouer quarters malt for the cherce ij§ 
Itm for the belroppes makyng - xd 
Itm for the makyng of the wex xixd 
Itm for sweppyng of the cherch — 1iij4 
Itm for wacchyng of the sepoulker — — viij4 
Itm for mendy ng of a holle upon the cher (sic) —-——— j4 
Itm for a bosshyl of cols ———--—--—-_ jl 
Itm for skouryng of the cz ansetkes - - —— 1j4 
Itm for halef a bouschel of ussys ——— j 
Itm for brun thred ————--—--——__ jl 
Itm for wex for che Roudloft ly ght —____—___—__—_—_— ix8 6b 
Itm for baudrygx for the bels ~ ij? 
Itm for the stremar makyng ——--—-----—-——___ js 
Itm for a seftern of Ilym ——— —— —-— vs 
Itm for hops & nalyes ——-——-———_—_ — (2) 
Itm for the bruster for bruyng-————— xvj4 
Itm for reperracyon of the cherche (?) howse —-———— xvj@ 
Fol. 9a. 
Thys be y® Resaytes 
Itm for y€ Rode lythe ———-————-—___ iiijs 
Itm for y® pascale —--——— ———_____—__—_———— viij® 
Itm v bwsshylys of barly for Scie 4 stamar ————————_- x x4 
Itm for Recherde of gren for the belless ———————_ xx 
Itm reseuyed of lense nese... > 
Itm reseyuyd for rente ————-_——-_——____ viij iiij4 
iii xvjé i1ij4 

Itm layd¢ owtt® for strawe for y* cherche howsse ————— xvj4 
Itm layd owtte for beryng of lyme yn to y® cherche ———— ij4 
Fol. 10. 


Anno dni M®° GCéce° xxvj° the chyrche wardenys Ioh cobden 
& Ion Afeld made there Acownte & Ioh Kyngsstii & tomas 
penyall & they resewyd of the chyrche yn stoke fywe pownde 
xiij8 x4 they beyng wardenys of the chyrche 

M4 that Joh Afelde femor ys becm dettur unto y¢ chyrche of 
terryng for to quartyrs of mallthe the one quartyr to be payd 
for thene dayys after estyr nexte ynsuyng & the odyr the nexte 
yere folowyg 

Thys be y® Ressaytys 


itm Iohn lynstar for dett - — ——— xvj$ viij4 
Itm Ressaywyd for Wasstyng of y® Torches ———————— vij4 
Itm Ressaywed of Wyllyam marche for dete ———— vj viij4 





Itm Ressaywed for y® Rod lyete — v8 
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Itm Ressaywd for y¢ passkouell viij§ v4 
Itm Ressaywyd of y¢ gwd wyffe hoprothe —————— iij iiij4 
Fol. 10a. 
Thys ys y® layng owtt 
Itm layd owtt for collys ij 
Itm for mendynge of y® wendos xvj! 
Itm for y® frary clarke - ————————— ijl 
Itm for haffe a horse hyde for bauderyks xij 
Itm for sysses for y* Rode lyete ee - 4 
Itm for makyng of y¢ bell whell and y¢ sayne dore 11j§ viij4 
Itm for eyre worke for y® bellys & nallys ——-_—_——— ij ij 
Itm wachyng of the sepolkar viij4 
Itm swepyeng of the cherche — iiij@ 
Itm for skouryng of the canstykys ————-———_—_ ij4 
Itm for y® wex for xix li ~ a x8 iiij4 
Itm for makyng of y* wex & met & dreyngk —---___- ij 
Itm for mendyng of bell whellys & for mett & dryng & nayllys 
xij 
Itm for a bord for y® sayn bell dore iia 
Itm for brwyng viij4 
Itm for fersys a lod xviij4 





(To be continued). 


NOTES (to the above) : 

Fol. 7a, line 9.—‘‘ mendyg of the coop’”’=mending the cope. 

Fol. 7a, line 10.—‘‘ delyued of lacs’’ (perhaps) = paid for lace. 

Fol. Ya, line 20.—‘ receyuyd of the pyssm’”’=received from the 
parishioners. 

Fol. 7a, line 21.—“ payntyg of saynt blase.” Mention of the painting 
of S Blaise seems to suggest that at this period the Church 
possessed a wall-painting of the patron Saint of the Wool- 
combers. 

Fol. 7a, line 23.—‘ chastyng of brass ’’=Casting of brass. 

Fol. 7a, line 25.— gowtters of the styppel.” =Gutters of the Steeple. 

Fol. 7a, line 28.—‘ the old chalike.’”” The old Chalice. At this date 
(1523) it seems that the chalice was parted with for an amount 
equivalent to about {£2 Ios. Fol. 11a mentions the provision of 
a new one at the cost of about £6 os. od., present value. 

Fol. 7a, line 33.—“ cherples & uder ger’’=Surplice and other gere. 

Fol. 8a, line 2.—‘‘ teber’’ = Timber. 

Fol. 8a, line 11.— hwellys ’” =wheels. 

Fol. 9 lines 1 & 2.—Note the omission of the verb in the first line, and 
the word “‘ Lord ”’ in the second. 

Fol. 9, line 7.—‘ lod of uersys =a load of rushes. 

Fol. 9, line 23.—“‘ stremar makyng ’’ =making of streamers. Church 
Banners were frequently adorned with coloured streamers. 

Fol. 10a, line 8.— eyre worke”’ =iron work. 

Fol. 10a, line 15.—‘ ye sayn bell dore’’=‘ Sanctus bell door.’ This 
entry and also the sixth item on this folio refer to the Bell rung at 
the Sanctus during Mass. 

Fol. 10a, line 17.—‘‘ fersys’”’=rushes (see above). 
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ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST, SINGLETON. 
SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS, No. X. 

The Tower of Singleton Church apparently dates from 
the Saxon period. It possesses three double-splay windows, 
a twin window in the second stage which shows signs of having 
been divided by a shaft or baluster, and a triangular headed 
doorway high up in its east wall. The original jambs of the 
tower arch remain, but the arch itself is rebuilt. The walls 
are 2ft. 7in. thick. 
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The nave is lofty and may represent the original Saxon 
structure. There is a re-formed double window in the east 
gable a considerable height above the chancel arch. The 
aisles were rebuilt in the 15th century and in the arcades 
the previous 13th century piers and capitals are re-set. 
When the new organ chamber was built, the stone work of 
a 13th century window was taken out of the south wall of the 
chancel and rebuiit further east. The rood staircase is 
complete and there is a doorway of a stair to a no longer 
existing room over the porch. To the west, outside the 
porch entrance, is a stoup. Oak framing, with a centre 
octagonal post, supports the tower floors. W.HAG. 
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THOMAS AND BRIAN TWINE. 
By WALTER H. GODFREY, F.S.A. 
(concluded from Vol. III, p. 42) 

A letter from Brian to his father dated 22 October (probably 
to be assigned to the year 1609) mentions a letter he is enclosing 
for Mr. Trayton and remarks somewhat bitterly on the trouble 
between himself and Tom Trayton. ‘This is followed by a 
lively account of the conflict. between the university and the 
townsmen of Oxford. ‘The concluding part of the letter is 
worth quoting. ‘‘ Merton College men are nowe erectinge 
a goodly quadrangle of buildinge in their colledge for which 
they haue all their workemen out of y® north country, not 
one out of y® towne, and they must haue for yt buildinge 
for their worke only nine hundred pounde: Dr. Kinge deane 
of Christchurch, turned away one morninge fiue bakers and 
so many brewers of townesmen belonginge to y* colledge, 
and hath priuiledged others and tuke them in their place, 
which if euery colledge should doe as I thinke we must, we 
should quickly bringe them to beggars bush. It is reported 
here y* by y® entreaty of y® Queene, one of her chaplaines, 
called Dr. Swaddon an Oxford man, is like to be your bish : 
of Chichester : whose wife I remember once I sawe to psent 
certayne puddinges to y® Queene at Woodstocke: if it be so, 
I would I had a benefice there vnder him. ‘Thus hauinge no 
more to write at this time with my humble duety to you and 
my good mother and kinde comend to y® rest, I commit you 
all to y® protection of y® almighty ffrom. CCC. Oxon. 
October. 22 

Youre Louinge and obedient sun 
Bryan Twyne.”’ 

The following fragment of a letter from Dr. Twine, about 
a month later has some family news and shows that the 
Trayton episode is still troublesome. ‘‘ I merveill you would 
not come see your freindes in Sussex. I hope you haue 
made some good end with Mr. Trayton who jhath seene you, 
as hee told mee. Reguard not foolish person Ieffraies . 
but rather I would haue you acquaint yourself with our... 
bishop of Chichester & let him knowe you, that you haue 
[rever|sion to such a benefice when it shall fa{ll]...& 
put in a caveat. . . Mother was well I prayse God for it, 
Monday when I came. . . —with her ij children are also well 
with me at Lewes, driue[n]| . . from Hastinge with a fresh 
assalt of the plague . . . Your sister Hubberstee_is well 
and her children, . . . but that shee, poore wench, is troubled 
with an vuthriftee husband and wilbee so I feare, in eternum. 
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As yet they heare nothing here of Mr. Owine, with whom you 
must do your best to bringe him to conformitie. Heare you 
no newes yet of that Rogue Traiton ? I send heere now your 
Christmas quartredge with your . . . to bee sent to you with 
this letter and vj also to pay for the carriage, that it may 
come free to you ; even as I did also with the last I sent you, 
but in which of y® carriers, of Lewes or Oxon, the falt was, I 
know not, for I gaue Sternes xij‘ to discharge both. And this 
for this time, sun, with Gods blessinge to you from mee and 
your good mother, I bid you farewell, this last of November 1609. 
Your very lovinge and carefull father 
Tho. Twyne.”’ 

The final letter of the series is from Brian, January 1612 
(1613), just over three years after the last letter from his 
father. He had become Bachelor of Divinity in 1610 and is 
hoping to obtain his doctorate. He begins with his usual 
compiaints concerning the carriers. ‘“‘I have told Mr. 
Couchman,”’ he writes “‘ of y€ mariage of his sister at which 
he is much displeased and chaffeth, for he heard not of it 
before ; but I comfort him and tell him, that nowe when we 
meete at London, we will nowe crosse y* Thames for nothinge ; 
and that phaps he hath gotten that waterman, to his brother 
in lawe, who wrote a book against Tom Coryate.” Coryate 
was an eccentric, who travelled in Europe on foot and 
described his experiences in a volume entitled ‘‘ Coryates 
Crudities.”” He died in 1617. Brian then proceeds to his 
expectations for the future and gives expression to some 
frank observations on marriage: “‘ffor other thinges, you 
knowe my minde sufficiently already ; namely howe 
that I doe expect a liuinge of my L. of Dorsett ; which I 
would willingly haue, before I fasten vppon Berwicke, and 
before I wiue ; unlesse it were to such a one (by my good 
fortune) that should bring meate in her mouth, that is to say, 
a good liuinge—actually & in esse—with her after which 
I would deele for Berwicke, for since my returne to y® 
uniuersity, I have wrought meanes to satisfy myselfe in some 
pointes touchinge yt matter, vppon which I was doubtfull 
before ; and therevppon I would proceede (god willinge) 
Dt of Diuinity without any delay ; and whilest I had some 
of these thinges allready accomplished, and yt rest in good 
asurance and hope (as these thinges are not of so high a 
strayne, but that they may god willinge come about well 
enough) then would I thinke vppon wiuinge ; And therefore 
for y€ match yt you speake of with Mr. Traytons daughter, 
I can say no more of it, but that it is an vntimely offer as yet, 
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seing yt I am not ready as yet for any such courses: and 
consequently in respect of myselfe, it cannot be called properly 
a refusall, because it was proposed to me and is now as much 
as it was, when I was not—then nor yet am—in case and state 
either to choose or refuse, in regarde yt I haue nothinge as 
yet to liue vppon, which with me is as much, as nonage in 
other some ; and this if I haue any faith in me, is y* true cause 
of my reseruation which you call a refusall; and not any 
wayes chalenginge y® match with y® pty aboue mentioned, 
phaps worthy of a better match then myselfe all thinges being 
considered on both parts:”’ 

I have no information as to whether Brian did marry, but 
in regard to his benefice we know he was presented to the 
vicarage of Rye in March, 1614. The conclusion of his letter 
refers very fittingly to his father’s gift to the Bodleian. 

““Our great Magnus S* Tho: Bodly died vppon last 
Thursday, at London, to be buried at Merton Coll: in Oxon, 
he hath giuen most of his estate vnto y® university towardes 
y® ppetuall preseruation of our great Library, and y® buildinge 
vp of our newe schooles which are nowe in hande: y® bookes 
yt you gaue are not yet come to y¢ Library, but they come nowe 
shortly with a number more, altogether ; but y® Catalogue 
of them was sent ouere a moneth agoe to be registred in y® 
great booke of Benefactors to y® Library, which y® Library 
keeper himselfe did shewe vnto me. And so with my humble 
duety vnto you and my good mother, I comitt you all to y® 
ptection of y® allmighty 

Your Louinge and obedient Sun 
from CXC Oxon, 1612 Ianuarie. Bryan Twyne.” 





WISTON CHURCH AND HOUSE. 

This view of Wiston near Steyning, the family place of the 
Gorings, is taken from Gough’s Collection in the Bodleian 
Library.! It represents a face of the house which was 
practically destroyed in the re-building of the S. side in the 
19th century. 

Other views of the house, together with the descent of the 
property, through the families of de Wistoneston, de Bavent, 
Braoze, Shirley and Fagg to the Gorings will be found in 
Suss. Arch. Coll., vol. v, and further information concerning 
the land, etc., is contained in vols. liii and liv. 

There are several other drawings of Wiston in the Gough 
Collection which are also contained in duplicate in the Burrell 


1. Gough 31, 26.B. 
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Collection?. On the Gough view of the E. side of house is 
written ‘This old Family Seat of the Gorings was originally 
as large again, half of it was destroyed in the Civil Wars 
of King Charles Ist,’’ a piece of information which is not 
recorded elsewhere. 

The Rev. John Coulton, Chaplain in the Parliamentary 
Army, writing to Samuel Jeakes says* ‘‘ a party seized Wiston 
House, within a mile of Bramber bridge butt att last Sir 
William (Waller) comeing and tooke Arundell Towne—— 
Our Wiston Cavaileirs left the house and fled for their lives, 
and in theire march at Ffindon left 3 carts loaden with plunder, 
the which we with a party of 12 horse, we fetched home, and 
refreshed our weary souldiers.”’ 

The Burrell Collection has an additional drawing representing 
a “lodge”’’ in the Park at Wiston. The remains of this 
‘Grecian temple’’ or summer house are on the north side of the 
modern road now bounding the Park. 

The inscription at the top of the drawing here reproduced 
runs: ‘W. end of Whiston Church and S. end of House, the 
old seat of the Gorings near Steyning in Sussex.’ ‘June 4, 
1781.’ The drawings are by S. H. Grimm. 

2. Add. MS. 5673, Nos. 53-9. 
3. Suss. Arch. Coll. ix, 52. 





NOTES. 


THOMAS SMITH AND BINDERTON CHURCH.—The 
former church of Binderton lay in the corner of what is now 
the garden of Binderton House, where the lane leading to 
Crowshall Farm leaves the Chichester—Midhurst road!. The 
story of the present church, which stands on the other side 
of the road and some yards nearer Chichester, is to be gathered 
mainly from a letter, dated February 8, 87 (i.c., 1687-8) 
written by John Lake, Bishop of Chichester, to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and now in the Bodleian?. ‘‘ One Mr. 
Smith of Binderton, within two miles of Chichester’,”’ so the 
letter begins, “‘ designing to buildagreathouse . . . had, 
(in the time of the late troubles) utterly demolished an old 

(1) The exact limits of the churchyard are marked on a map, 
recording an exchange of glebe in the nineteenth century, a copy of 
which is now among the Deeds and Documents of the Sussex 
Archeological Society. 

(2) MSS Tanner 149 f. 120. 

(3) Binderton is more than three statute miles from the North Gate 
of Chichester ; this is not the only case which I have met with where 
distances were formerly reckoned by a longer mile than the statute. 
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parish church or chappell there (long since united to the 
parish church of West Deane) because it stood in his light.” 
There can be little doubt that, in Sussex at least, ‘‘ the late 
troubles ’’ means the Commonwealth era; if Bishop Lake 
is correct as to the identity of the Smith who demolished the 
old church, the date of its destruction can be fixed within 
very narrow limits. For Thomas Smith, the father of the 
man whose death occasioned the letter, died on April 26, 
16584. Thomas Smith the son then succeeded ; “the late 
troubles ’’ may be said to have come definitely to an end by 
Michaelmas, 1660, when the records of the Consistory Court 
begin anew, and a lawful authority for the issue of faculties 
wasin being. But the superior limit should not be too strongly 
insisted upon; the Bishop, a stranger to Sussex, may have 
confused the two Thomas Smiths, and it is significant that the 
father is described in his will as “ of Chidham,” not “ of 
Binderton,” possibly because the old house at Binderton had 
already been demolished with a view to reconstruction. It 
was certainly Thomas Smith the son who actually built the 
new church ; we may surmise that it was finished about the 
same time as Binderton House, the date of which is 16715, 

Smith then asked the Bishop to consecrate, but the 
latter (Lake speaks as though this was himself, but he may 
possibly have inherited the difficuity from a predecessor) 
refused to do so till the Vicarage of West Dean had been 
augmented to compensate the Vicar for the extra work 
involved. The matter dragged on, but had apparently been 
settled in principle, but not in detail, when Thomas Smith 
died on February 6, 1687-8. 

Consecration or no consecration, Thomas Smith had made 
up his mind where he was to be buried; his will’, dated 
Jan. 31, 1687-8, is quite explicit. He directs his body to be 
handsomely buried, at the cost of £100, in the new vault of 
the new church of Binderton ; if the parson of the parish of 
West Dean refuses to take the service his executors are to 
procure some other minister for the purpose. One can 
understand how it comes about that Bishop Lake writes that 
the relations are anxiously enquiring whether it would not be 
possible for the consecration to take place before the funeral ; 

(4) P.C.C. 187 May; I have clear proof of the identity of the 
Thomas Smith in question. It may be as well to note that the pedigree 
of Smith given by Dallaway (Rape of Chichester, p.107) contains at 
least six separate errors. 

(5) B.M. Add: 5699 f. 160 v. 

(6) P.C.C. 39 Exton. 
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the more so as they included Thomas Woodward, Rector of 
West Clandon, Surrey, subsequently Canon Residentiary of 
Chichester, one of Smith’s executors and the husband of his 
cousin Hannah, and George Smith, Rector of East Marden, 
his cousin, and, subject to the life interest of his widow, heir 
under the family settlement. Bishop Lake seems to have 
had some doubts whether he could legally consecrate ; it is 
for this reason that he asks for instructions from his 
Metropolitan. He evidently realizes the need for haste. 
“Tf it be not consecrated before the Burial I believe it will 
never be done, but rather converted to some worse use, 
the Lady not being over zealous for the service and worship 
of our church, and probably some non-conformist will be called 
in to bury him and to hold forth at the funeral.’’ He also 
expresses the fear that the building may be used as a conventicle. 

It would be interesting to know what answer Sancroft 
made to this letter, if in those troubled times he found time 
to make any (he may have discussed the matter with Lake 
during their imprisonment in the Tower later on in the year) ; 
but the correspondence register in which such a letter would 
have been entered is missing from the Lambeth archives, 
having presumably been removed by Sancroft as his private 
property. There can be no doubt that Smith was buried at 
Binderton in an unconsecrated building, and little that the 
Vicar of West Dean refused to bury him, as there is no record 
of the burial in the Parish Register. Lake’s worst fear, 
that the church might become a conventicle, seems never to 
have been realized, though his surmise that it was now or 
never for consecration has proved true. When Sir William 
Burrell visited Binderton in the later eighteenth century 
the church was used as a granary; Smith’s body and his 
monument were removed to West Dean Church in 1839; and 
when I examined Binderton Church it was an ivy-covered 
ruin and what had been the Smith family vault was the 
receptacle of the broken bottles and empty tins of the 
neighbouring cottages. 


HUMAN REMAINS RECENTLY DISCOVERED NEAR 
THE DYKE.—Dr. E. F. Hoare, Coroner for the Lewes district, 
has kindly drawn my attention to the following human 
skeletons which have been discovered during the last few 
months, and which he is satisfied are too ancient to concern 
him professionally. 

(1) During the process of making new greens on the 
Dyke Golf Course during February, 1930, a human skeleton 
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was discovered at a point one-third of a mile ESE. of the 
Dyke railway station'. It wasfound about 1} ft. below the 
turf, lying on its right side, the head to the north and the 
knees drawn up towards the chin. 

The bones themselves are unfortunately in a very frag- 
mentary condition, owing to the unskilled methods of 
extraction employed by the labourers who found them, and 
the latter say that they did not observe any objects buried 
with the body. 

It cannot be too strongly urged upon contractors and others 
who are carrying out any kind of digging work, that when 
any bones—or indeed, other antiquities—are first discovered, 
they should be left absolutely intact, so that they may be 
uncovered by an expert and photographed in situ before 
any of the bones or other objects are moved. If this is done 
the value of the discovery is immensely increased. ‘The 
proper tool for the extraction is, of course, a knife-blade, 
rather than a navvy’s pick. 

Of the skull it has been possible to reconstruct the greater 
part of the vault, together with both petrous bones and most 
of the upper and lower jaws. Exact measurement of the 
cephalic index is not possible owing to the absence of part of 
the right parietal bone, but it may be taken as approximately 
86, indicating a pronounced degree of brachycephaly, or 
round-headedness. The sutures are almost completely 
obliterated on the inner surface of the cranium, but still 
visible on the outer surface. This points to the individual 
having been about 50 years of age at the time of death: All 
the teeth were present during life, but some have been 
subsequently lost. They are very slightly ground down, 
this being most marked in the lower incisors (the upper 
incisors are missing). It is evident that the upper and lower 
incisors met edge to edge—and early characteristic—and did 
not overlap as ours do. 

Of the long bones the right humerus is the only one that 
has survived complete. The length is 33.6cm., giving a 
stature of 5{t. 6in. for the individual, according to Pearson’s 
formula. ‘The bones are those of a male. 

The extreme brachycephaly? coupled with the attrition of 
the incisor teeth, and the contracted posture of the body all 

(1) 6 inch. O.S. lii., SE. The exact spot is 9.3 inches from the 
left edge of the sheet, and 5.95 inches from the lower edge. 

(2) Brachycephaly is not in itself a sign of early date, but it is an 
indication that the date cannot be earlier than about 1800 B.C. I 
know a gentleman whose cephalic index is 85. 
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point to a date in the Early Bronze Age, say, between 1800 
and 1500 B.C. It is proposed to place these remains in the 
Hove Museum. 

(2) In the process of making another green about 1200 ft. 
east of the site of discovery of the skeleton described above’ 
a second skeleton was found in January, 1930. This was 
discovered at a depth of 3 ft. below the turf at the foot of a 
lynchet in the centre of the small valley that separates Pond 
Brow (on the north) from House Brow (on the south). In 
this case the body had been laid on its back, with the head 
to the north, but the head was found about three yeards to 
the north of the body. The bones were sent to the Royal 
Sussex County Hospital and disposed of before I had 
opportunity of examining them. The workmen foffhd 
nothing with the body. Its date must remain a mystery. 

E. CECIL CURWEN. 


(3) 6inch O.S., lii., S.E.—10.7 inches from the left edge of the sheet 
and 6.1 inches from the lower edge. 


NOTES ON SOME SUSSEX PLACE-NAMES.—The following 
notes have been suggested by Professor Mawer’s and Mr. 
Stenhous’ volumes on the Place-names of Sussex. 

POPHALL, LINCHMERE. Although so spelt in the lists of 
ironworks of 1574, the old maps down to Budgen (1724) 
spell it Pophole. 

FISHER STREET, NORTHCHAPEL. In the old maps this is 
Jack Fisher Street, meaning heron. 

FURNACE GREEN SHAW, CUCKFIELD is at the site of Blackfold 
Furnace, near Handcross, not at the Cuckfield furnace 
of the parish register. 

HANDCROSS, SLAUGHAM. Does not this fairly recent name 
derive from the remarkable way in which the via regia, 
after passing through the forest, divides here, fanwise, 
into five, like the digits of a hand ? 

THREE BRIDGES, WorTH. In the Worth furnace accounts 

1546-49, mention is made of the ‘‘ new makyng of thre 
bridges upon the wayes between the hamer at Worth 
and Crawley.” 
In the tithe map of 1842, three narrow bridges, but a few 
yards apart, are shown, with three separate streams. 
The railway has altered their courses and one larger 
bridge now takes their place. 

IRON RIVER, BARCOMBE. This was no doubt used for the 
transport of iron from Sheffield to Lewes. Higher up 
the Ouse is a cut locally known as Iron cut. 
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WHALESBEECH, Forest Row. The His clearly a corruption. 
The first element is the same as that of Walehill, a little 
to the eastward, now called Ashurst Wood. ‘The two 
forms of the second element, beech and bergh, no doubt 
both derive from the Roman cinderheap, which must at 
one time have been a considerable mound. ‘‘ Beech” 
or ‘‘ Beechy”’ is very frequent in Sussex field-names, in 
the sense of stony, or sometimes as here, having iron 
cinder. Cinderbury (Etchingham) and Cinderbury (in 
several places) no doubt indicated mounds of cinder. 

FURNERS GREEN, DANEHILL was probably the dwelling-place 
of the workers at the nearby Sheffield furnace. 

THE DICKER, HELLINGLY. Is not this name more likely to 
be connected with dik, a ditch, than with any measure 
for iron. The common was not disafforested by the 
ironworks. ‘The Pelhams, who owned the only ironworks 
within easy reach, took particular care that only 
copsewood was used, as witnessed by the will of Sir John 
Pelham in 1580 and the careful accounts which have 
been preserved. 

HAMMERDEN IN TICEHURST. ‘The name does not refer to a 
power forge as there is no stream of sufficient size, but 
probably to a considerable bloomery, now mainly overlaid 
by the building of Ticehurst Road Station. 

GLAZIERS FoRGE, BRIGHTLING. The correct name of this is 
Brightling Forge. No doubt it was so called from John 
Glazier, an adjoining owner, to whom a water wayleave 
was paid from 1638 to 1652, when he probably died, the 
money being then paid to Widow Cot. 

HASELDEN IN DALLINGTON. This is spelt Asilden in Harry 
Weshall’s Book of Pamingridge, 1549. 

ERNEST STRAKER. 


EGDEAN als BLEATHAM. A light is thrown on the origin of 
the double name of this parish by a reference in Lansdowne 
MS. 873,f.51 (1324), which states that Edward St. John 
and Eva, his wife, owned a tenement “‘ apud Bletenham 
in Eggeden.”’ 

MISER FIELD IN FERNHURST. ‘The suggestion in III, 64, that 
the origin of this name lay with the family of the name of 
Musard who held land in the neighbouring parish of 
Rogate, receives further confirmation in the MS. reference 
given in the preceding paragraph where William Musard 
is recorded as holding land in Fernhurst, 18 Ed. II (1324). 
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HAZELGROVE, HAYWARDS HEATH. Amongst the Ashburnham 
deeds mentioned in the next paragraph is one which 
accounts for the name of Hazelgrove Road. No. 261,dated 
1573, 1s a Quit claim by John Micheborne of Clayton to 
Edward Micheborne sen., of Hamonds, Edwards, Bulkes 
and Wayfeldin Claytonand Pycombe: landsandtenements 
called Pitlands (now Petlands) in Cookefeld, also a 
messuage and croft of land in tenure of John Haselgrove 
in Cookefelde, near the Common called Haywards Howth. 


M.S.H. 


THE ASHBURNHAM MUNIMENTS.—May I take the 
opportunity suggested by the Note on the Bulverhithe charter, 
printed in the May number of S.N.(., p.56, to say that the 
Ashburnham deeds are not deposited with the Society, 
but are still at Ashburnham Place ? By the kind courtesy of 
Lady Catherine Ashburnham I have been able to make a full 
Calendar, with all the more important details of the Sussex 
deeds, numbering about 1200 and nearly all prior to 1700; 
a copy of this Calendar is at Barbican House, Lewes, for the 
use of Students. The later deeds are, I understand, with the 
London Solicitors and the manorial documents are in the 
custody of Messrs. Raper and Fovargue of Battle. 

W.B. 


HOSPITAL OF ST. MARY MAGDALEN, ST. LEONARDS.— 
Like the old parish churches of S. Michael, St. Margaret and 
St. Leonard, the ancient ‘‘ Hospital of St. Mary Magdalen ” 
is now without any “visible ”’ sign of its former existence. 

Until the beginning of the present century the “‘ Chapel 
Barn,” standing in the angle between Bohemia Road and 
De Cham Road, marked the site of the hospital. 

I am informed that the remains of the old barn were 
removed in 1907 to make room for the building of De Cham 
Avenue, and that the backyard of No. 6 De Cham Avenue 
covers the ground on which the barn formerly stood. 


J. W. BATTERHAM. 


PRISONERS IN THE CIVIL WAR.—In the recently 
published ‘‘ Story of Lambeth Palace ’’! there is a list of 
Prisoners sent to Lambeth in 1642 and 3, taken from the 
House of Lords’ Manuscripts (Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. v. p.67). 


(1) The Story of Lambeth Palace, an historic survey by Dorothy 
Gardiner. Constable & Co., 15/-. : 
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One portion of the list on p.156 is specially interesting to 
Sussex people. It runs as follows :-— 
‘ The names of such Prisoners as were brought to Lambeth 
‘House by Mayor Cary from Chichester, Jan. the 2nd 
‘ 1642 (1643) but not Committed by any Warrant 
Collonell Henry Shelly. 
Lievte Michaell Widdrington. 
Ens. Francis Shelly. 
Ens. William Gage. 
Mr. Robert Anderson. 
Ens. William Garrett. 
Liev. Anthony Edmonds. 
‘The 7 last specified are to bee carried thence this 
‘morninge as others of them were’ 
We desire to acknowledge our indebtedness to Mrs. Gardiner 
and to the publishers, Messrs. Constable and Co., for permission 
to print the above. 





QUERIES. 


LEAD FRET AT CHITHURST ABBEY.—The house known 
as Chithurst ‘‘Abbey,’’—Chithurst lies just West of Midhurst— 
is a building of which the plan resembles the letter T. 
The main block contains the principal timbers of a medieval 
roof, and in spite of the fact that the upper storey now over- 
hangs the lower on one side, it is probable that these timbers 
are part of the original hall. A curious feature in the roof is 
the presence of two trusses, forming a narrow bay, which have 
been plastered as far as the tie-beams, and bear on their inner 
faces a thick coating of soot. It would appear that these 
trusses formed a funnel or canopy to trap the smoke and convey 
it to the louvre, serving in fact the same purpose as the canopy 
or hood common to early wall fireplaces. The later chimney 
has been built in this bay. 

The cross piece of the T forms a substantial stone wing 
built of sandstone and dates from the early 17th century. 
It comprises two rooms on each floor and contains some good 
panelling. In it was discovered a rather singular feature. 
The present owner, Miss L. Barran, wishing to open a 
blocked 3-light stone window on the north side, found that 
the openings were filled, not with glass, but with an elaborate 
lead fret, a portion of which is illustrated here. It will be 
seen that the principal framework, as it were, of the design 
is based on normal diamond lead glazing, but within this is 
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a cobweb pattern of finer lead work which admitted air 
through its interstices. The design is quite in keeping with 
patterns of decoration used about the year1600. The only 
parallel of which I know is at Glyn Court, Sussex, a some- 
what similar piece of lead work, from which is illustrated in 
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Garner & Stratton’s Architecture of the Tudor Period, 
plate clxxx. I should be glad to hear of any other examples 
of a similar treatment known to your readers. Single 
quarries with a patterned lead filling for ventilation have 
been found at Hampton Court Palace and a house at 
Dedham, Essex. WALTER H. GODFREY. 
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THE UNCOMMON WORD “ RAGMENT.’’—Among the 
original Minutes of Hundred Courts for Alciston in the Gage 
Collection of deeds and manorial documents there are lists of 
the inhabitants of the various tithings of the Hundred from 
1760 onwards. Some are headed “ A List of the Inhabitants 
of the Borough of............ ,’ others are entitled “A 
Ragment of the Borough of......... ” That the use of this 
unusual term is not simply due to the idiosyncracy, or possibly 
illiteracy, of the individual headborough is proved by the 
appearance of the word in a printed form of Precept issued by 
the Steward of the manor (Wm. Michell) to the Headboroughs, 
dated 17 Oct., 1761, giving notice of a Court and requiring 
them to bring with them “‘ to the said Court Ragments and 
Lists of the Names of those that Reside and Inhabit within 
the several Boroughs.” The N.E.D. gives the word as an 
obsolete form of ‘‘ Ragman,” one of the meanings of which is 
stated to be (2) ‘‘ A roll, list, catalogue.”” The word is said to 
be of obscure origin and history. Can anyone throw any 
light upon it ? W.B. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS RECORDS.—Colonel Wedgewood, 
M.P., has asked the co-operation of the Society in the 
identification of some of the eavly members of Parliament, the 
Rev. G. P. Crawford having undertaken to collect the necessary 
details of the Sussex M.P.’s after 1660. The following 
information is asked for by Colonel Wedgewood regarding 
three men ? 

1.—There was a “ de I. pp(e)nvile ’’ who sat for Sussex in 
1275. Was he a Jarpenville and if so what was his 
possible Christian name. 

2.—Is anything known of John Wode who probably sat 
for Sussex in 1482-3? Could he have been Speaker ? 
There are a few particulars about him in the Dict. 
Nat. Biog. and the date etc., of his will are known. 

3.—The second member for Sussex in 1571 is called John 
Palmer by Browne Willis and Thomas Palmer in the 
De Tabley MS. Which is the correct Christian 
name? Will anyone who can give this information 
about them kindly send it to the Hon. General 
Secretary, Barbican House, Lewes. 


CRIMINOLOGY.—Mr. E. Bateson, Editor of Truth and 
Sportsman, Australia, would be glad to correspond with 
readers interested in criminology, legal history, history of the 
death penalty or in Australian or New Zealand history. 
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He is anxious to obtain extracts from parish or other 
documents, etc., giving examples of the infliction of Peine 
forte et dure, boiling alive, burning ‘quick’ for heresy, or 
petit treason, remarkable executions or the infliction of 
capital punishment for minor or unusual offences. He would 
be glad to supply information in return. Address, c/o Head 
Office, Truth and Sportsman, Kippax Street, Sydney, 
Australia. 


MARTEN FAMILY.—(1r) In Burke’s ‘ General Armory,” 
Marten, Co. Sussex, is given as descended from Marten of 
Aquitaine, France. Arms, A foine sa: on a chief indented 
gul: three escallops or. 

Where did this family settle in Sussex ? 

(2) The Marten and Chatfield families were at The Hooke, 
Chailey, about 1540, and also at Westmeston. 

What was the connection between these two families ? 

The Chatfield arms were, Or a griffin sergeant! sable 
on a chief purpure three escallop shells argent. M. 

(1) Should not this be ‘segreant’? ED. 


FARHILL.—Is there any place or house of this name recorded 
in Sussex about 1851 or at any time ? 
W. F. H. CLAYTON-SMITH. 


WARNETT.—Can any reader supply information regarding 
descendants of George, younger brother of Cyprian Warnett 
of Hempsted, Framfield ? 

Berry gives George sons, John and William, and shews that 
William left a son of the same name, and a daughter Anne, 
married to Richard Isted, of Framfield. Information wanted 
for a Warnett now living in Rotherfield. 

CATHERINE PULLEIN. 





REPLIES. 


ANCIENT SLAG (III, 64).—Mr. Winbolt’s suggested 
experiment would fail, for the reason that the bloomery or 
direct process remained unaltered from its first introduction 
until its supercession by the blast furnace process in Tudor 
times. The cinder produced at the same site varied 
enormously. A rough andarbitrary classification might be made 
into about six common types, and beyond these, abnormal 
forms appear now and then. The Saxonbury cinder is one of 
these latter. Any three or fourtypes may be found together, 
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and the only means of dating is by pottery or other objects 
found with them. 

There are only two or three places where pre-Roman 
pottery has been found, several with Roman, and so far as I 
know, none with dateable medizval shards. 

Tudor blast-furnace slag is easily distinguishable by its 
appearance, specific gravity and charcoal constitution— 
consisting almost entirely of silica. Tudor forge refuse 
approaches the bloomery cinder more closely, but is also 
readily recognised. ERNEST STRAKER. 


WESTERN ROAD, BRIGHTON.—In 1738 there was no 
road but only a footpath leading in a westerly direction towards 
Hove. It is described as a footpath and so shown on the 
Terrier Maps. 

In one of the later Terrier Maps prepared in the early part 
of last century it is shown as a road and is called between 
Marlborough Street and North Street, Regent Place; from 
thence Westward to Preston Street and Hampton Place, 
Western Place ; and from that point to the boundary of the 
Parish, Western Road. 

South of the last mentioned portion of the road we have in 
the same map Western Buildings, now Sillwood Road, 
Western Pavilion, now Western Terrace and then and now 
Western Street at the bottom of which on the West side was 
“‘ Western House,” now pulled down. 

In 1738 Thomas Western owned before the tenantry lands. 
were divided up 8} yard land out of 84 in the whole parish 
of Brighton (N.B.—a yard land is a tenantry or customary 
measure of quantity). In the West Laine (N.B.—A Laine is 
not a road or street but a tenantry or customary description 
of an area of land) which was bounded on the east and north- 
east by Russell Street, Upper Russell Street and the Dyke 
Road, on the south by the sea and on theeast by the Wick 
Estate which abutted on the parish boundary Thomas Western 
owned 4 out of the 16 yard lands (part of the 84) that that 
Laine contained. 

When the Tenantry lands were divided up so that each 
owner should enjoy his land exclusively, each Furlong (N.B.— 
a furlong was a customary area being part of a Laine running 
from Leakway (i.e., the occupation road) to Leakway was 
divided up into 2, 4or 8 paul pieces, a paul being a customary 
surface measure, 8 going to a customary acre. ‘These when 
allotted generally ran right across the Furlong from Leakway 
to Leakway, and 2 paul pieces mostly measured in depth 
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12ft. 6in. when running from Leakway to Leakway, a 4 paul 
piece would be 25ft. and an 8 paul piece 5oft. 

In order than no owner should contrive to get a benefit to 
the detriment of the others the land was cut up into 
allotments and divided by lot and in rotation, so thatin each 
Laine the owner got his proper proportion but he had it in 
various parts and in more or less small pieces. 

I have traced Thomas Western’s allotments and do not find 
that any of his allotted paul pieces touched the Western Road 
though they were near it both North and South in parts. 
Of course when the Town came to be developed there would 
have been chopping and changing or buying andselling between 
owners so that Thomas or his son Charles Callis Western 
(afterwards Lord Western) whose name appears in 1776 in 
place of Thomas Western, may have obtained the frontage on 
Western Road in parts, but I know nothing to prove this. 
Or there may have been agreements between the owners that 
Western’s name should be perpetuated, but at present there 
is nothing to prove it. 

Possibly a search among the records at the Town Hall 
may show when and why the road was named throughout 
Western Road instead of the old names before referred to. 

The name might have been taken from the ‘‘ West Laine ”’ 
and as there was already a West Street it was called Western 
Road to distinguish it more clearly than West Road would have 
done, but I do not think so. C. SOMERS CLARKE. 


VALEBRIDGE.—In reply to the enquiry re Valebridge in 
S.N.Q. for May, 1930, I do not think there ever was a house 
called Valebridge House. Valebridge was the name of one of 
the Commons before enclosure of the Manor of Keymer, the 
other being St. John’s Common. 

On the East side of the stream! running under the road 
bridge beside the Valebridge Railway Viaduct, there was, before 
1606, a mill house and mill, being one of the Manor Mills, called 
Valebridge Mill, but in process of time the mill pond eastward 
of the mill, now osier beds, got silted up, and in 1606 the then 
Miller, Edmund Attree, obtained a grant from the Lords 
of the Manor of Keymer of a parcel of the waste of the Manor, 
in estimation one acre, so that he might build a mill house, 
water mill and a mill pool dam with flood gates and with 
liberty to overflow 6 acres of the waste above the site of the 

(1) This stream rises at Cleavewater Farm, Wivelsfield and flows 
west into the river Adur. The farm stands ona minor water shed, the 
other stream running east into the Ouse—hence the name—Cleayewater. 
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proposed mill, paying to the Lord a yearly rent of 3/4 and a 
heriot and fine 3/4 each of certain. That is the site of the 
present Mill House, mill and pond. 

That mill pond and mill, together with a certain amount of 
property on the East side, including what must have been the 
site of the old mill, were purchased many years ago by my 
Grandfather, and as a small boy I remember frequently going 
with him to Valebridge and his telling me that the site of the 
old mill house was East of the road on the south side of the 
property by the winding stream, and that he had cut the 
direct stream himself after he bought the property. 

The cottages and land on the East side of the road were 
formerly the poor house of the Parish, but had ceased to be so 
at the time of his purchase. 

My Grandfather knew a great deal about the Manor of 
Keymer, because he and his predecessors had been Stewards 
of the Manor for some considerable time, and shortly after 
he came to Brighton, about the year 1827, one of the first 
things he had to do was to take charge of the proceedings 
leading to the Inclosure Award of the waste lands of the 
Manor of Keymer which of course included. a certain amount 
of waste land at Valebridge Common. Subsequently he 
purchased the Manor of Keymer of which I am now the Lord 
and Steward so far as it now exists. 

I think in all probability the house referred to was the old 
Valebridge mill, but by whom it was erected I do not 
know. 

The Manor farm was called Brooklands and is situated 
on the North side of the present Valebridge Pond, but as far 
as I know or can trace it was never called Valebridge. 

Valebridge is not in the Parish of Haywards Heath, but in 
Keymer. 

The Manor at one time was divided inits Lordship amongst 
several parties, and the earliest Court Roll I have commences 
about 1632. C. SOMERS CLARKE. 


THE ‘“‘ CASTLE ’”) MOUND, HARTFIELD (III, 65).—This 
mound was fully explored in November, 1912, by Mr. L,. F. 
Salzman and the Rev. Arthur Meyrick. A full account will 
be found in S.A.C. lvi, 201. The result was unfavourable 
to the suggestion that there was any building there at any 
time or any occupation. 

KINGS DUTY PAID.—This appears to be a short and un- 


usual form used for certifying that the tax had been paid to 
permit burial in any other material than woollen. 
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GREENYER FAMILY.—In reply to the query on p.59 
consult Chichester Wills, 1482-1800, Calendared by British 
Record Society (xlix). 


YEAR 
Greenyer Ann, widow Broadwater 1726 
Greenyer Richard Brodwater 1584 
Grynier Edward Sompting 1720 
Grenyer John Brodwater 1557 
Grenyar Richard Fitilworthe 1550 
srynnyer Richard Fitilworthe 1604 
Grynnyer William Coldwaltham 1580 
Gryner (or Grynell) William Sydlesham 1549 


GILBERT STANDEN. 
If Miss E. T. Greenyer will kindly communicate with the Editor, 
further information will be sent. 





THE SUSSEX ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


I.—TheSummer Meeting of the Sussex Archzeological Society 
will be held this year on Wednesday, September roth, at 
Rye and Winchelsea. The Society has not met there since 
1905, and it is felt that many members who have joined since 
then may be glad of an opportunity to visit two of the most 
interesting and famous towns in our County. Full particulars . 
will be circulated later. 

The Autumn Meeting of the Society will be held during the 
first week of November, probably at Eastbourne, when it is 
hoped that Mr. W. G. Klein will be able to give an account of 
the recent discoveries at Richborough. 

A small local Meeting will be held in the Midhurst District, 
on August 16th, when visits will be paid to Shulbrede Priory, 
by kind permission of Lord Ponsonby and to Lynchmere and 
Fernhurst Churches. 

II.—The Society is considering the reproduction of the 2nd, 
3rd and 4th volumes of Sussex Archzeological Collections which 
are now practically unobtainable. Members wishing to 
complete their sets should communicate with the Hon. 
General Secretary at Barbican House. Not less than sixty 
subscribers of £1 each will be required for each volume. 

III.—In addition tothe ordinary meetings already mentioned, 
the President of the Society, Lady Leconfield hopes to welcome 
a large party at Petworth House on Saturday, 18th October, 
when Mr. Leonard C. Woolley will give a lecture on his 
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excavations at Ur. After tea visitors will also have an 
opportunity of seeing the well-known collection of pictures at 
Petworth House. 

The number of invitations must necessarily be limited, 
and any members desiring to be present on this occasion should 
send in their names as soon as possible and in any case before 
the 1st of September, to the Hon. Secretary, Barbican House. 





REVIEW OF BOOK. 


I.—Problems of Place-name Study.—A Course of Three 
Lectures delivered at King’s College, under the auspices of the 
University of London. By A. Mawer, Cambridge University 
Press. Crown 8vo.—xii and 140 pp. 6s. nett. 

In the review, which appeared in Sussex Notes & Queries for 
May, 1930, of the second volume of The Place-Names of 
Sussex, it was suggested that further illustrative comment by 
the Editors would have been welcome. It therefore seems 
appropriate to draw the attention of Sussex readers to these 
lectures, which were delivered by Mr. Mawer during the time 
when he was preparing the volumes on Sussex, and have 
recently been published in book form. ‘The subject is, of 
course, dealt with generally, but Sussex examples are so 
freely quoted by way of illustration that the lectures may 
almost be regarded as a supplement to the more formal 
volumes dealing exclusively with the county. 

Of the 363 names in the Index locorum no fewer than 103 
are the names of places of Sussex ; and it is clear that the 
county has proved a particularly rich mine for those in search 
of place-name material, and also that the work done on Sussex 
names has been most useful in throwing light on problems 
which affect other parts of England. 

For anyone interested in Sussex names the lectures are of 
the greatest possible value, and suggest several fruitful lines 
of investigation. Particular mention may be made of the 
suggestion, first made in the Introduction to the Sussex 
volumes and further developed in these lectures, that the 
early history of the Hastings district, and perhaps of the 
greater portion of East Sussex, is different to that of the rest 
of the county. ‘This is a point to which it is hoped to return 
later. ‘The object of this note is to emphasize the fact that 
no one interested in the subject, and in particular no Sussex 


student, should fail to read Mr. Mawer’s lectures. 
F.B.S. 





